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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

INCARNATIONS 

EING an editor involves a few surprises. It 
seems a cold enterprise at first, an adven- 
turous reaching out into mysterious voids 
and distances, a groping with empty hands. 
1 But soon one's finger-tips tingle with spirit 
touches, psychic manifestations of life afar. Documentary 
evidence of this life comes rushing in white-winged — mes- 
sages of sympathy, messages of protest. Human eyes 
stare through the veil, human hands reach in through 
one's isolation, human souls tell their most sacred secrets, 
flaunt the colors of their most darkly besieged dreams. 

Printed books soon begin to seem unresponsive to an 
editor, strangely remote and cold. For manuscripts, 
even the modern kind beaten into type, are alive; each one 
is charged with personality, it comes hot from the author's 
hand. Sometimes the queer ones are the most poignant 
of all — the ragged epic, the stodgy tragedy, the plodding 
lyric, on which some lonely but adventurous fellow- 
creature has staked his hope of fame. Yes, the most 
poignant these, for each, whatever its content, is a tragedy; 
the stake is lost, the midnight oil has been burned in vain. 
And now and then some dimly imagined figure takes 
shape, some half-heard voice "becomes definitely audible, 
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some signer of manuscripts becomes a poet incarnate, who 
walks into one's office like any beggar or king, any queen 
or milkmaid, of this ever various world. For the present 
editor the first of these incarnations was the serenely noble 
laureate of Bengal who honors us this month with a 
group of lyrics. Here, manifestly, was the ideal poet, the 
prophet aware of his world and nowgreat-heartedly adopt- 
ing ours; the Ambassador Extraordinary from East to 
West, bearing no passports from king to president, but 
speaking with supreme authority from race to race, writ- 
ing a brave chapter in that epic of human brotherhood 
which must be sung around the world when locomotives 
and swift steamers, when traders, travellers, teachers, 
warriors, shall have opened wide the gates. 

Not the antagonism but the sympathy between the 
two vast branches of the Aryan stock was the important 
revelation in this great Hindoo's visit. He had lived 
essentially our life, and won from it spiritual exaltation 
which each of us, in however slight degree, must aspire to 
now and then. His sense of humor was as quick as ours, 
his judgment as shrewd; he understood us better than we, 
being prejudiced, could understand ourselves, and so his 
journey around the world must avail for more intimate 
knowledge. As he has brought something of India to us, 
he will carry something of ours back to his people. 

A few young men, beginning as far-away voices, have 
taken bodily form before our very eyes. The first of 
them was Arthur Davison Ficke, whose latest book, 
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Twelve Japanese Painters, betrays his oriental sympathies 
through its delicately toned rhyme-pictures in honor of 
the masters of the.Ukioye. The next to emerge was 
Witter Bynner, from classic Cornish, whose fearsome 
tragedy in the May Forum, springing from dark depths 
of human pity, achieves a kind of stark, stripped, ruthless 
poetry, fit for the imaging of that iron cross on which 
millions of women have been crucified. Then came 
Alfred Noyes, reading his buccaneer ballads so wittily 
that we were almost transported back into the slashing 
days of good Queen Bess or sad King Charles. And now, 
as the spring grows warm, comes from Lincoln's own 
country a poet of Lincoln's own breed, Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. 

A big breezy cheerful troubadour is this young man, 
who accepts without complaint the modern world's re- 
fusal to pay its poets a "living wage," quite simply takes 
us at our word, and turns beggar that he may effect a free 
exchange of rhymes for bread. Wholly sturdy and high- 
hearted is his faith in himself and his town, his brave 
resolve to leaven our whole lump with a bit of yeast in 
Springfield. Some day the rich collectors will bid high 
for those enlivening "war bulletins" of his, and for that 
free magazine whose "first and last number," with its 
stirring prophecies and symbolic decorations, preaches the 
gospel of beauty to the new age. 

There is something of the crusaders' spirit in the 
Rhymes for Bread, which may be bought for a song or a 
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dinner, or even a two-cent stamp. That this crusader's 
sword is sharp, Mr. Lorimer, whom it scarred, can testify; 
also its edge and temper are proved by Galahad, The Trap, 
The Soul of the Spider, and the lofty and beautiful poem 
in honor of the late Governor Altgeld, Sleep softly, Eagle 
forgotten, under the stone. 

But often our crusader sheathes his sword and deserts 
the highways for the meadows, to sing in perfect happiness 
of The King of Yellow Butterflies, The Wizard Wind, or 
even The Grave of the Righteous Kitten. Not since Riley 
wrote his gay lyrics has any poet touched familiar subjects 
with such high and illuminating comedy, or set them off 
with such fragrance and sparkle of imagery. 

Mr. Lindsay is the real thing. And with this latest 
visitor ends, for the present, the tale of the editor's ad- 
ventures. H. M. 
STfiPHANE MALLARMfi 

The other night, at Covent Garden, we saw the in- 
comparable Nijinsky mimic the Faun in Stephane Mal- 
larme's delightful poem, with music by Debussy. When, 
years ago, I had those memorable talks with the poet, I 
little thought the day would come when The Afternoon of a 
Faun would receive a baptism of inspired music at the 
hands of the most gifted musician of his kind, and a stage 
portrayal by the greatest choreographic artist living. 

The performance at Covent Garden was a triumph for 
three — the poet, the composer, and the dancer. The circle 
is now complete. 
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